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Preface 


Columbus: Dream and Act consists of thirteen lyric sections 
from my quincentennial poem about the strange and gifted 
man who opened up the Western Hemisphere to European 
culture. I am issuing this short book at this time as an invitation 
to musical composers and visual artists to participate in the 
forthcoming half-millenial celebration of the 1492 landfall by 
composing a musical suite or by preparing a series of appropri- 
ate illustrations inspired by the images, the sounds and 
rhythms, and the ideas which they will encounter in reading 
this book. 

The story implicit in these lyric passages is a tragic one. 
It is undeniable that Columbus ranks as a heroic figure on the 
scale of the great epic heroes of antiquity. It is also true that he 
ranks as a lyric personality uncommonly sensitive to the 
beauties of the sea and of the lands he explored. Nevertheless 
he is essentially a tragic figure, and the story of the opening up 
of the New World under his influence has many tragic 
dimensions. 

In consequence, the quincentennial poem from which this 
short book is drawn is a tragedy in the sense that Dante’s poem 
is a comedy and the Odyssey is an epic; for rather than moving 
through his conflicts to final triumph as does Ulysses the epic 
hero or to final reconciliation like Dante the comic protagonist, 
Columbus after his triumph at the height of his career became 
progressively hostile to and isolated from those figures who 
would have constituted his community had his story been an 
epic or comic one. Ulysses the re-established king and Dante 
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the participant in the beatific vision stand over against 
Columbus by the very nature of their stories. To treat Columbus 
as an epic hero or as a dantesque comic hero would be possible 
only if one simply stopped with the navigator’s triumphant 
return after his first voyage and ignored the consequences 
implicit in the qualities of personality which led him to such a 
spectacular triumph in the first place. The tragic implications, 
then, of the lyric passages offered in this short book suggest the 
entire treatment of the story of this great man in my 
quincentennial poem. 


[ must acknowledge that this poem does not participate very 
strictly in the idiom of the contemporary American lyric and 
short narrative poem. It is not that I reject the extensive and 
exciting achievement of these contemporary poems; I have in 
fact been a long-term subscriber in attendance at Samuel 
Hazoss International Poetry Forum, certainly a major force in 
the contemporary revival of American lyrics and short narra- 
tive poems. It is true, however, that neither the current lyric 
movement nor the contemporary short narrative poem has 
provided the resources which my own project has demanded. 
I have drawn on earlier traditions, and I have not hesitated to 
do so, for the following reasons. 

In the first place, we no longer need to fear domination by 
the ossified aspects of the older poetic traditions. The program 
instituted by Wordsworth to drive abstractions and exhausted 
“poetic diction” from verse written in English has now done its 
work. No one nowadays who is at all current would try to write 
in the idiom of Spenser or even of Keats, except for a specific, 
limited purpose. The routine use of abstractions and archaisms 
and other “poetic diction” (in the bad sense) is dead. 
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But as Coleridge said at the time, Wordsworth himself did not 
honor the other influential principle which he enunciated 
along with this attack on “poetic diction.’ | mean the principle 
that poems should be written in the language of ordinary 
people. As Coleridge pointed out, Wordsworth’s true idiom was 
an elevated style full of words seldom used in conversation by 
ordinary people; the first thing to go if this principle were 
rigidly applied would be Wordsworth’s greatest poems — a loss 
so large as to make us doubt the absolute value of the principle. 

This second principle does constitute a useful caveat against 
pomposity and affectation. Unfortunately, it has also become 
an excuse for laziness, and has therefore been counterproduc- 
tive in the long run. The principle has often been cited to justify 
and even to commend the abandonment of rhythm and 
euphony in recent practice. I believe that this attitude should 
be labeled unreasonable, and also dangerous to the extent that 
it keeps young people from developing their powers of 
language while they still have the time and energy to submit 
to the exacting discipline which poetry requires. 

There are indeed poetic subjects which lend themselves to 
roughness, to cacophony, sometimes to language which is sim- 
ply ugly. But I hold that any poet who does not as a matter of 
regular policy strive mightily to achieve as much beauty of 
language as is consistent with his subject is guilty of dereliction 
of duty. I hold that Coleridge advanced the permanently valid 
principle in this matter when he suggested that a poem is a 
composition in which the author strives for a total effect which 
is as gratifying as is consistent with a corresponding deep 
gratification from the sound and meaning of each phrase and 
line. The true poet will try to make every line, every phrase, 
every word participate in that beauty of the whole which we 
look for in any respectable work of art. 

] make no brief against the many talented poets of the recent 
past who have taken Wordsworth’s attack on his predecessors 
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literally and have simply achieved beauty along their own 
paths without drawing much on earlier traditions. But when 
the resources at hand in the work of our contemporaries do not 
fulfill our needs in addressing subjects and matters which are 
timely but which our contemporaries have not pursued, it is not 
only appropriate to find inspiration in the earlier writers but it 
would be foolish not to do so, especially since we no longer 
need to fear that the experience of reading poets who wrote in 
earlier idioms will prevent us from being poets of our own 
times. Dante took youthful inspiration from the lyric poetry of 
his contemporaries of the “dolce stil nuovo’; but when he 
moved to a large subject that they had not dealt with it was 
entirely proper and in fact necessary for him to turn to the 
larger resources of the great Western tradition. 

Any modern American poet who wishes to deal with the 
comprehensive matters and issues which characterize the life 
of Columbus must, whether he likes it or not, go to the treasure 
of the past, as previous artists have always done when they 
have taken up a great subject. In dealing with my own subject, 
then, I must make the following respectful proposal to my 
colleagues as represented by the comprehensive sample of 
American poets who have read at the International Poetry 
Forum: let us agree that our different purposes require of us 
different resources. The individual lyric and the short narrative 
can draw effectively on the individual psyche and the individu- 
al experience of the individual poet; the poem which deals 
with the crises of civilization requires all the resources of the 
mother tongue, the vast and various heritage not only of ideas 
but of rhythm, sound, and diction that sustained poets as 
diverse as Spenser, Shakespeare, Herrick, Marvell, Milton, 
Pope, Keats, Shelley, Browning, and even Donne, Whitman, 
Emily Dickinson, G. M. Hopkins, T. S. Eliot, and Dylan Thomas. 
Not even the celebrated iconoclasts impoverished themselves 


by simply ignoring the tradition which had nourished the 
figures whom they were reacting against. Whitman was not 
ashamed to draw inspiration from the rhythms and the lan- 
guage of the same King James Bible which had inspired his 
more orthodox predecessors, nor should we be. T. S. Eliot did 
not hesitate to draw inspiration from the rhythms and language 
of Spenser and Milton, though he was not so injudicious as to 
acknowledge this among his coterie. 

Indeed, now that we no longer need fear the dominance of 
the older styles, why should we starve ourselves in the midst 
of plenty? It is time to say, let us honor and celebrate the wealth 
of the English language and use whatever elements we need no 
matter who used them before us, governed only by the broad 
principle forbidding plagiarism and by the principle of good 
sense, which always requires us to avoid what is trite or other- 
wise artistically dead. We should wish the language of the 
poems we read or write to be effective, and wherever appropri- 
ate we should wish it to be beautiful. We should not be so fool- 
ish as to think that any human being can build a sound 
language, or a sound theory of poetry, or a sound tradition 
from scratch, without drawing judiciously on the past; Dante 
himself did not do so, and could not have had he wished to. 

Now that past affectations have been largely eliminated by 
the long-term effect of Wordsworth’s “Preface” to the second 
edition of the great Lyrical Ballads, we should no longer refuse 
to accept the heritage of our wealthy past. 


Providence, R.I. 
July, 1985 
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Dreaming alone of yet uncharted seas 
Beyond the western curve, 
Where, in the womb of the ocean, 
Lay continents undreamed and consequence 
Past all imagining: 
Dreaming alone, Cristoforo Colombo 
Struck forth his vision. 
The dream becomes the act: with signal vigor 
This first Conquistador 
Ripped from the western sea the riotous wealth 
And squalor of the future centuries 
And showed, in his myopic prescience, 
The shape of our modern world. 
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Dreaming alone, off watch, in the fading light 
Of a shimmering August day: 
Dreaming alone 
Of knightly exploits on the western sea, 
Of flags emplanted and of pagans won 
To the holy Catholic faith, 
He lay half-curled upon a coil of line 
On a Mediterranean galley, Genoese, 
Now venturing upon the western sea 
With cargo bound for Ghent. 
Starboard, there rose the Sacred Promontory 
Of Cape St. Vincent, catching only now 
The last rays of the sun. 
Then, with a pitch that rolled him to the deck, 
The galley struck the English trades: 
Hrrack! went a galley oar, and half its length 
Dangled into the wave. 
Choice Genoese invective 
Brought mariners to the sails, 
And first to climb the rigging was Columbus. 
The view from the mast: port, two, and starboard, two— 
The four companion galleys: 
And all four wallowing thwartwise to the wind, 
Also caught off in the stiff and steady wind 
That lurks just past the Sacred Promontory. 
He was upon the mast, and the sweet trade wind 
Sang lovesongs in his ear, 
And the sanguine humor welled up in his brain, 
And it seemed the blithest twilight of the age. 
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It seemed: and then, on the twilight water 
Spread out against the last bright evening sky 
He saw three large dark sails. 

Quickly he raised the shout, 

But long before his ships, 

The lumbering, laden, awkward Genoese galleys 
Could come about and flee for a Spanish port, 
The French marauders bore down on the convoy 
Still floundering thwart the wind. 

The cocksure Frenchmen had not looked to find 
Their cannons at the ready; 

And as they closed, the gunner’s mate was able 
To rake the leading ship with one good volley, 
Which so enraged the Frenchmen 

That they rammed the galley broadside: 

A hasty act, for the galley split and sank. 
Down in the sea went all the Chian wine 

And all the Chian mastic, 

And down went the company, 


All the ship's company but Columbus: 
Who, leaping from the yardarm, 

Fell free of the murdered vessel. 

On surfacing, he grasped a broken oar, 
And seeing no one, hearing no one shout, 
He made for the far-off beach. 


Lisbon the bright, sloping your seaward arc 
Along the river Tagus, 
Where lateen sails jostle for docking space 
And stevedores pile high the groaning wharves 
With sugar from the island of Madeira 
And cloth in bales from Ghent! 

Lisbon the fair, 
City of terraced houses, pink and white, 
Windows green-shuttered, iron balconies; 
Flanked with tall palms of Moorish memory 
And pines beloved of Henry — 
Henry the Navigator, 
Demiurge of African expansion 
And Portuguese ambition for the Indies. 

Lisbon the bold, 
Leading the rest with restless energy 
Down, down the southward coast of Africa 
Hungry for Indian spice: 
Lisbon, to you he came, a stranded sailor, 
Found on the windy beach near Henry’s haven 
By a swarthy fisherman 
Who nursed him back to health 
And sent him forth, when well, on a coasting ship 
To seek his kin in Lisbon. 
Lisbon the warm of heart, upon your streets 
Walked he, cast up from the violent ocean 
To feel your glad embrace. 

In those warm streets moved all the motley life 
Of nascent empire: dandies in hose and doublet, 
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Ladies in gowns of gorgeous Lyons silk; 
Black men and white, swarthy and blond, 
Parrots on sailors’ shoulders, monkeys on chains, 
And everywhere energy, charm and energy 
And talk of the Indies: Indies, sailor boy! 
For every man who sails will strike it rich 
When first a ship puts in with the longed-for news 
That Africa is rounded! 
And he, Columbus, drank your eugIgy 
And all your nervous spirit: 
And in the alembic of his high ambition 
Distilled it all, 
Concocted it, and formed his Enterprise. 
“Sail West! 
Why leapfrog down the coast of Africa 
Three hundred leagues a decade 
Like the tardy Portuguese, oF 
When every man who climbs upon the rigging | 
And sees a sail sinking beyond the wave 
Can see that the earth is round? 
“West! They are in the West, 
These Indies of the East! When I am ready, 
The King of Portugal shall know of this, 
And I shall have of him a fleet of ships 
To sail west to the Indies!” 


Cf I. Defeat in Portugal 40 


Rejected, unrespected, laughed from court, 
Columbus walked the streets disconsolate: 

“Dark thoughts, black thoughts, assail me. Thirty-three years 
Of my existence now have passed away 
Without fruition; now the time appears 
When talents either ripen, or decay: 
Black thoughts, and choking fears, 
Like dust storms bringing dusk in midst of day. 

“And I, a man turned grey before my time, 
A white-haired man, with winter in my eye 
Here in the summertime and noon of life, 
Have chilled with my frozen look that very heart, 
The heart of John the King, which I should warm. 
How else could these, my flawless arguments 
Be punctured by those fools, the mathematicians, 
Whose arrogant scorn reveals their emptiness? 
Ten thousand miles, they say, 
Ten thousand miles to India from Lisbon. 
And Cipangu, with its roofs of fretted gold, 
This is a dream, a dream of Marco Polo's, 
That other liar who amused himself 
With fictional geography and myths! 

“Indeed, he treated me with courtesy, 
Took my proposal to geographers; 
But from the first, I saw, his heart was chilled, 
And in the second meeting, their assessment 
Became the King’s excuse. 

‘Indefinite postponement 

Of your request for ships!’ 
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Lisbon the cold! 

‘Do not lose heart, Master Cristoforo; 

He said in his frigid tone. 

‘Perhaps, at a future date, we'll talk again 
Of a voyage to the West: Perhaps we na 
Yet in my intuition I perceive ~ 

My cause in Portugal entirely dead. 

John the Magnificent is satisfied 

To leave me here forever, on the shore, 
Dreaming alone of yet uncharted seas.’ 


Cf I Victory in Spain 40 


Fourteen ninety-two: 

On the feast day of Epiphany 

A grand procession, coming from Granada, 
Wound through the rocky plain 

Toward the siege fortress of Santa Fe. 

A splendid silhouette 

Against the snowy peaks of the Sierra, 

The riders bobbed along unhurriedly, 

The King and Queen in front 

And, just behind, the Cardinal of Spain, 
Scarlet upon a milky Arabian horse. 

At intervals, along the whole procession, 
Floated large colored banners, 

Red crosses on white fields, 

Or golden ones displayed on fields of purple, 
Or lions rampant against green or red. 

The Spanish warriors rode in polished armor, 
The priests in surplices and crimson stoles, 

Or more reserved and solemn cloaks of black. 
In the rear strode veteran Spanish men-at-arms, 
Pikes at the trail, encased in sparkling steel. 
The marchers sang “Te Deum” as they walked, 


And the mountains echoed with the song of peace. 


In Santa Fe the Queen 
Huddled with Ferdinand, summoned Columbus, 
And planned an audience in thoughts like these: 
“At last, this dreadful Moorish war is through, 
And I return to the subject in my heart, 
The bearing of the Cross to distant lands 
Beyond the western sea. 
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How tedious must have been these empty years 
For proud Columbus, full of dignity 
And mascuine reserve. 
Be now rewarded, Man of Enterprise! 

“My scholarly advice from Salamanca 
Rejects as fanciful the SH ETMDSUTO, 
That India lies so close: 
Columbus fools himself, these men een 
And may they not be right? 
No matter! 

Ferdinand is reluctant, 

But, large of soul, does not oppose my will; 
The fleet shall sail with rigorous dispatch, 
Delayed no longer than 
The preparation of the ships requires 
And the phrasing of Columbus’s commission. 
Sail then, Columbus, man of destiny, 
And summer zephyrs breathe you to harbors deep!” 


| et V. Night on the Western Sea ko 


Night on the western sea! 
Across the sky, the fleets of summer stars 
Sail on, and under the caravels, 
Reflected in the glassy surfaces 
Of the troughs between the waves, 
The constellations sparkle: 
As though the limpid sea were bottomless 
And one could sight the stars right through the world 
In the sky on the other side. The sweet salt breeze 
Blows steadily from the east, 
Billowing the canvas full upon the yards 
And whistling in the rigging. 

The oaken masts 

Creak with the welcome pressure, and the ships 
Scud on and ever on, 
Rise and then fall, as combers in succession 
Sweep past them from the stern, aiding the wind, 
Foaming up to the gunwales. 
Along each prow two phosphorescent billows 
Glow with a magic light 
And the surf on every wave to the horizon 
Sparkles and froths in luminous sympathy. 
The Nina and the Pinta splash ahead, 
Each wake a trail of light. 

Thus for an hour past dark. Then, to the stern— 
At an angle with the phosphorescent wakes— 
Another path of light, bobbing and dancing, 
Dissolving and re-forming with the rhythm 
Of the combers washing by, 
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Leads to the ships from a mammoth orange moon 
Standing lopsided on the broad horizon, 

Allowing the observers on the Pinta 

To see the Santa Maria in silhouette 

Full canvased on the disc of the rising moon. 


Columbus 


“Ring out, my soul, 

And celebrate fulfillment, O my spirit! 

For on this morning, on the grey horizon, 

There loomed an island fringed with leaning palms 
Which in the growing light 

Were interspersed with many flowering trees 

Of gold and scarlet blossom, 

And all surrounded by a sparkling beach 

On which the gentle breakers splash and gurgle. 

“Bearing around, northward of the island, 
We found on the western side 
An opening in the breakers, easily entered, 
And anchored in a deep and spacious bay 
Surrounded by loveliness. 

The air is like Castile in early April; 

The blossoming trees have a delicate aroma 
Suggesting Paradise. 

Little grey birds with white on tail and wing 
Sing like so many Spanish nightingales; 

And near the shore I saw a single native 
Eyeing us awestruck, as if the gods themselves 
Had sailed into his bay. 

“Rejoice, my men, your long ordeal is over, 
And though we shall not taste the sherry wine 
From the casks which I reserved for this occasion 
Until we take possession of the island, 

Still, you shall celebrate 
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My spirit’s triumph when the hour is right, 
Drinking my free-flowing wine 

Not by the cup but by the belly-full 

And shower all the bulwarks, 

Making them drunk as well. 

“Admiral of the Ocean! I have it now, 
And Viceroy of each island | discover - 
And take possession of for the Sovereigns. 
The beauty of this land 
Surpasses anything the poets dream 
And write of in their gardens of delight. 
And the inhabitants shall know instinctively 
That I am destined to rule over them. 

A new Castile of harmony and peace! 
Ring out, my soul, 

And celebrate fulfillment, O my spirit. 
O dream of concord!” 


“I woke from a dream of concord 
And, feeling hungry, wandered from the hut 
Where all my family lay slumbering. 
I walked to the grove of mangos by the bay 
To enjoy the dawn while breakfasting on the fruit 
Which hangs there ripe and luscious, for the taking; 
And, as the light grew stronger, 
And the juice of the mango lingered on my tongue, 
I marvelled once again 
At the flame trees and the trees of golden rain 
Which flank the mango grove, 
Gracing with gorgeous blooms my breakfast hour. 
The air was salt and sweet; I breathed it in, 
Felt it upon my face, 
And revelled in the ecstasy of sound 
In every pine and mango, 
The dawn-song of the mocking-birds. 
Deep in my soul there welled up once again 
The happiness that rushes over me 
When I see, and taste, and hear, and smell, and feel 
The beauty of this island, 
Here in my mango grove above the bay. 
“Then, marvel to eclipse all former marvels, 
I saw on the landlocked bay three great canoes, 
Skyborne canoes just furling up their wings 
And settling on the water. 
Soon from the huge canoes were lowered small ones, 
But fat and all misshapen, 
And into them descended many gods, 
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Gorgeous in raiment red and green and blue, 
With headgear glistening in the morning sun. 
The small boats came ashore, 
And the hairy-faced and many-colored gods 
Walked on the sandy beach, 
Bearing great banners wonderful to see. 
The tallest of the gods wore a scarlet robe 
And a scarlet something flat upon his head, 
From under which his white hair hung to his shoulders. 
Planting his banner firmly in the sand, 
The white-haired scarlet god fell to his knees; 
The others copied him, 
And he spoke with a noble voice, face to the skies, 
In a strange and beautiful tongue. 

“I ran and waked the village. 
The tallest god seemed pleased at our approach 
And drew forth from a sack small silvery objects 
Which made a sound like the song of a mocking-bird, 
And passed them to us; and from another bag 
He took red caps and placed them on our heads. 
We laughed and danced around in our delight 
To be so favored by our visitors; 
And when they pointed to the charms of gold 
Which some of us had on our ears and noses, 
We gave them all our charms. 
They took them quickly, greedily I thought, 
But visitors must always have a present. 
The tallest god made magic marks and motions 
And sprinkled our heads with water. 

“Our guests remained two days, looked at our tents, 
Ate of our mangos and cassava bread: 
Then, going to their small canoes, 
They all prepared to leave. 
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Then the tallest god 

With skillful signs invited some of us 

To join him in his sky-ships. Always adventurous, 
I hastened to accept, and six other villagers 
Accepted too. And now, as the sun drops seaward, 
Painting the evening clouds with violent color, 
We sit on the forward deck and watch the wings, 
Impatient for the sky-canoe to fly.’ 
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et VII. The Storm bo 


i. The Native 


“I dreamed last night that the crowded sky-canoe 
Was filled with my companions and my kin, 
All ghosts, being borne away to another world 
By a company of fiends— 
For the Admiral informs me there are fiends 
Inhabiting the life we live past death— 
And the fiends who sailed the ship were these same white men 
Who bear us now to meet the Grand Cacique 
In the heavenly realm the Admiral calls Espana. 
But the sky-canoe never reached the other world, 
For a dreadful storm, worse than a hurricane 
Assaulted the canoe; 
And swallowed in a world of maddened water 
It tossed about forever, ready to sink 
But never sinking quite; breasting a wave 
Then sliding sickeningly into a trough 
Where the next wave overwhelmed it, 
Covering it with water to the sails; 
But up it came, 
Climbed high upon the next enormous wave, 
Then did it all again. 

“The European fiends rushed ‘round the ship 
Threatening to throw us Indians overboard 
If we got in the way; 
But how could we contrive to stand aside 
On such a crowded ship? 
They pushed us here and there, rushed to the sails, 
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Moved cargo back and forth, bailed water out. 
The captain of the vessel was the Admiral, 
Tied to a stanchion close along the helm, 
Directing how the tiller should be placed 
To keep the ship forever in the storm. 

“T soon grew nauseous, 
And the stench of vomit added to our woe 
As we tossed along forever, ill and hopeless, 
Punished forever in this sky-canoe 
Which took us from our homeland. 

“I woke, and it is true; 
And I must toss forever in this ocean 
Frightened beyond belief, but never sinking, 
Remembering sometimes that, in a happy dream 
Of another life, | lived in felicity 
Not in a maddened vessel full of fiends, 
But on an island peopled with my friends.’ 


u. The Admiral 


“The thunder echoed in the mountainous seas 
And echoed back, as I, 
Aching to be on the plain of Andalusia, 
Stood lashed to the stanchion hard beside the helm, 
Encouraging and lecturing the helmsman, 
While the Nina struggled on 
Through the worst storm of all my voyaging. 
Rain scythed us in the dark. 
Our gunwales in the wave, our waist awash, 
We labored up a mountainside of water, 
Stood vertical beneath the curling summit 
As if to flop back over with the surf, 
Then cut the foam to hang upon the crest 
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An awful moment, before our downward course 
Dropped us with nauseous swoop 
Like a diving pelican 
Into the trough at the foot of the next roller. 
Lightning increased the terror: 
Silent illuminations 
Showing the green mountains 
A full half mile from crest to boiling crest. 
Our sails all split, we drove with empty poles 
Into the wind, until the puzzling crosswaves 
Cut sideways through the mighty water mountains 
Catching us in between. Ultimately, 
Hopeless that any shred 
Of news of my discovery would get to Europe, 
I dozed in my lashings. 
“Three days of this, and yet somehow the Nina 
Rose from the last wave nimbly as the first, 
And we survived to dock our ship in Palos.” 
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CF IX. Reception 


The Admiral 


“Seated alone in the presence of the monarchs! 

Glory! At last my cup is full, runs over, 

And I have made these arrogant Castilians 

And haughty Aragonese 

Bow to the natural vigor of my greatness. 

Received by the sovereigns in the Plaza del Rey 

In palmy Barcelona, 

Given the double honor, never before 

Accorded to a person of my birth, 

That the King and Queen both rose when I approached— 

A gasp ran through the crowd— 

And then, a stool was given me to sit on. 
“Seated alone in presence of the monarchs! 

Envy besmirched the faces 

Of all the courtiers I met that day, 

Although the favor of the King and Queen 

Forbad them to express it. 

The one exception was the greatest courtier, 

The Cardinal of Spain himself, Don Pedro 

Gonzalez de Mendoza, ‘the third King’ 

As he is often named. 

After my presentation of the gold 

And exhibition of the Indians, 

Including my distinguished body servant, 

I told in brief the story of my voyage. 

Both sovereigns were moved almost to tears 

At the tale of vicissitude, 
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And so impressed with my description of 

Hispaniola, they both fell on their knees 

And the singers of the Chapel Boys’ choir 

Chanted ‘Te Deum Laudamus’ 

In counterpoint with soprano instruments, 

The beauty such it seemed the gates of Heaven 

Had opened to give benison to my deeds. 
“After the audience, the royal court 

Accompanied me in progress to my lodgings. 

I rode beside the King, 

An honor so surpassing all belief 

Among the courtiers, that nothing else was talked of 

Until the final triumph was unveiled: 

The Cardinal of Spain had me to dinner, 

Gave me the place of honor, ordered my food 

Served up to me in a covered silver dish 

Which a special servant tasted to check for poison, 

The ultimate, consummate mark of honor 

By the tactful charming influential prelate 

Who sets the style in Spain, 

Forcing the other courtiers to honor me, 

Whether they wished it or not! 

Serpents of deadly envy 

Coiled in the smiles of every courtier 

Who ate with us that day; but I care less 

For their dislike than for so many earthworms 

Not made to bite, buy only to eat dirt 

In the garden of my true magnificence. 
“Admiral for life! and Viceroy 

Of all the lands discovered 

By me both now and in my future voyages, 

Titles hereditary, 

Passed to my heirs in perpetuity. 


‘The very magnificent Lord, our Don Cristobal: 
Thus Ferdinand addresses me at Court, 

And he and Dona Isabel have ordered 

That every expeditious move be made 

To fit my second fleet, of seventeen vessels, 
Which sails without delay 

To colonize, convert, and mine the Indies!” 
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QL Xx. The Native of San Salindor  $O 


“Jehovah, God of Moses, be my witness, 
That I have tried to live by the word of Jesus 
As written in the copy of the Vulgate 
With which the Admiral taught me to read Latin: 
Have lived by St. Paul’s dictum, borne with patience 
My service to the Admiral; 
Have dressed him, shaved him, always honored him, 
While my increasing grasp of the Castilian 
Has let me understand his cruel plans 
To set his friends, the peaceful Taino Indians, 
To labor in the mines: 
The Tainos, who salvaged the cargo when the Santa Maria 
Was grounded and split up in the pounding surf. 
The chief Guacanagari was his brother 
By exchange of blood, and a cousin of my tribe, 
Speaking a common language. 
The Tainos! Dying in the mines, 
When always they have lived in ease and plenty, 
Harming no one, generous to a fault, 
At peace with all their neighbors; 
Without a fear except that cannibals 
Might land and steal their children. 

“But now true cannibals, these cruel white men, 
Are raping all of Haiti; 
Burning the villages, trampling down the maize, 
Wrecking the garden-mounds 
In which the sweet potatoes grew in plenty 
To feed the population of the island; 
Taking as captives scores and scores of natives 
To sell as slaves in Spain. 
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All this, they say, is privileged revenge 
For the massacre of the Spanish garrison, 


Left in a makeshift fort when the flagship wrecked 
On the Admiral’s first voyage. But I know well 
That the assault upon the white men in Navidad 


Resulted only after the garrison 


Split up in roving gangs who toured the island 


Raping, destroying, stealing everywhere. 
“Jehovah be my witness, 
I shall no longer serve the Admiral, 


But leave this day to join the mountain forces 


To aid them in resistance to the white man. 
The ancient Hebrews never suffered so 
Beneath the Babylonians and Egyptians, 
And he who sat by the waters of Babylon 
Lamenting for his people, 

Had little cause to do so, next to mine. 
Farewell, Columbus! Perhaps Jehovah 

And all-forgiving Jesus understand 

What you are doing in the isle of Haiti! 

For me, the ways of white men pass belief, 
Let alone understanding, 

And I shall throw my lot with Indian rebels 
And die resisting white men. 

Farewell, Columbus! In another life 

Perhaps you shall explain 

And I and all my brothers shall forgive you.” 
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“My eyes were wet, and Isabella's tears 
Cascaded down her cheeks 
When Don Cristobal hobbled up in chains 
Before us at the Court. 
To see this man, who only yesteryear 
By the sheer vigor of his prescient soul 
Forced us to hear his plea! To see this man 
Humiliated in the envious Court 
Was more almost than sympathy could bear, 
Tough though we are from the inhuman weight 
Of sovereign responsibility. 

“Still, the man’s guilt is clear. 
Not only has he shown himself inept 
As Governor of the natives, and of the men 
Who went to settle with him in the Indies, 
But he has failed to pay contracted wages 
From monies sent expressly for the purpose; 
And Isabel is vexed 
At his attempt to raise fees for the Crown 
By sending Indians to sell as slaves. 

“The one impression common to all reports 
Is the pride and arrogance with which he bore 
His delegated office. 

Well, loss of face before the courtiers 

Is punishment enough for this proud spirit. 
Why should we waste the talent 

Which still remains to us in such a man? 
The charges shall, with Isabel’s concurrence, 


Be dropped at once. Henceforth, he shall be barred 
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From setting foot in Haiti. 

But I shall urge him now to mount a fleet 

To see what other lands he may uncover 

In the wide reaches of the western sea: 

Perhaps the strait that leads to the Indian Ocean, 
Perhaps more islands rich as these we have.. 
And he shall keep the title he Boel ee, 

Admiral of the Ocean.’ 
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Propped up alone, tormented by the gout, 
Rusting in retirement in Valladolid, 
The aged Admiral 
Dozed and fell dreaming: 
Dreaming alone, not of uncharted seas, 
But of his presence in an enormous courtroom, 
A prisoner at the bar. 
The witnesses were Indians and Spaniards 
With nooses on their necks. 
As each one finished giving testimony, 
He turned and eyed Columbus with a stare 
And vanished. Then two last witnesses 
Came straight to him, ignoring the High Judge 
To whom the others spoke. 
One was the native of San Salvador, 
And one was Isabel, wearing her crown. 
He bowed his head, waiting for them to speak, 
But neither did, 
And only eyed him with a wistful sadness. 
Columbus woke and sat in pensive silence 
The rest of that long day. As the sun went down, 
He sat bolt upright, then began to nod 
As if arriving at a hard decision, 
And summoned an ancient servant. 
He sent the man to call in his confessor, 
And when the padre came 


Columbus grasped the old priest’s hand and smiled, 


And giving him that penetrating look 


Which seemed to pierce right through the face of things 
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Into another world, 

Said simply, “It is ending.” 

“Be it so, my son,’ said the other. “Will you be shriven?” 
The Admiral nodded, promptly pouring forth 

Great things and small. He sighed, received the housel, 
And raised the anchor for the final voyage. 


O dream of concord! Thirst of all mankind 
For brotherhood: | 
Touch our blind eyes with orienting light, 
And we shall one day overgo the dream 
Of the paradigm and parent Admiral 
Who tore from the western sea our ill and weal. 


The End 
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